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COMING! 
13th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION! 
MARCH 11, 12, 13 


From: 

The Cardinal Castellan 
Thomas M. Cooley High School 
Detroit, Michigan 





LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


For Improvement 

I am enclosing an application for 
membership in the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association for ————— of 
—————,, Pennsylvania. By our mem- 
bership in the Association the news- 
paper hopes to attain more perfectly 
the aims of the Association and to im- 
prove in every possible way. 

It would assist in the correcting of 
copy if you would send six of your 
proofreaders’ cards, for which twenty- 
five cents additional has been enclosed. 


C. L. C., Penna. 


Distinct Benefits 

In the accompanying package we are 
sending two copies of all issues of the 
, published from September 
through December, also a marked issue 
of the previous school year. 

Last year marked our first member- 
ship in the Association and we feel that 
we received some very distinct benefits 
from your critical service. The staff has 
worked particularly hard this year to 
publish an outstanding paper for a 
school of this size with a class of eleven 
beginning journalists. 

We are, of course, awaiting the re- 
sults of the contest with a great deal of 
anticipation and interest. 


F. H. B., Kansas. 


Eager for Service 

The wire of several days ago indi- 
cates our desire to profit by the C. S. 
P. A. Until that very day I was un- 
aware that the C. S. P. A. entries were 
due in January. 

Because our publication, , is 
new, its staff members are all the more 
eager for the critical service of your 
organization. Likewise, we are plan- 
ning to attend the convention in March. 
Our school is not on your mailing list, 
and for that reason was late in learning 
about the details of your organization. 


V. M. M., North Carolina. 


Convention Lure 
We were too late in organizing to 
send copies of our weekly newspaper, 
, to you for entry in this year’s 
competition. However, we would like 
to be present for the Convention, on 
March 11, 12 and 13. Please advise me 
as to the necessary procedure. 


M. W. H., Penna. 


Encouragement 
Thank you for your letter with its 


helpful information about the forth- 
coming Convention. Our publication 
staff is, as usual, looking forward eag- 
erly to attending the sessions, particu- 
larly those concerned with the prepara- 
tions of magazines. 

As an adviser, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the encouragement 
which your Association gives to crea- 
tive writing in our school. 


A. W., Connecticut. 


Wants The Review 
Our school paper, , has been 


entered and rated in your contest for 
the past two years. During this past se- 
mester, however, the newspaper has ex- 
perienced too many irregularities and 
delays due to the prolonged absence of 
our regular adviser, for us to send in 
our copies as usual. 

However, we do derive much profit 
from your magazine, The School Press 
Review, and would like to continue re- 
ceiving it as usual. Will you please 
quote us a price for a year’s subscrip- 
tion without the benefit of the contest 
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B. H., Illinois. 


Thank You 


The staff of our publication, ———, 
says “Thank you”, for having so gra- 
ciously given it an extension of time for 
the entry of its publication in the Thir- 
teenth Annual Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Contest. The staff 
realizes that it is not an easy thing for 
a large organization to extend the time 
limit as you have done. That is why 
the favor is so greatly appreciated. 


D. L., Penna. 


Wild Life Stories 


Animal or wild life stories rate high 
in the newspaper world for their hu- 
man interest angle. Here’s one that 
is not easily forgotten. There are 
many like it in every school and com- 
munity. And they are a source of 
never ending interest to readers. 
Oriole, Now Considered Part 
Of Family, Enjoys Domesticity 
By Betty Tinnerman 

A mystery presents itself to the 
reader. A very dear friend of every- 
one at West has a strange pet—a Bal- 
timore oriole. 

As the story goes, he was returning 
from a busy day of teaching one 
windy, rainy evening when, upon turn- 
ing up his walk, he saw something 
moving on the ground. He investi- 
gated and found it was a wee bird half 
starved and nearly frozen. It had 
fallen from its nest in the top of the 
tree nearby. Being naturally very gen- 
erous and tender hearted, the rescuer 
took the tiny orphan into the house 
and with the aid of his wife, fed and 
warmed it, then tucked it in soft rags 
under the heater. The next day the 
bird was revived and chirped happily. 

This was four years ago and today 
the same oriole lives, as a permanent 
part of the family, with his rescuers. 

“He eats anything from soup to 
nuts,” said the kindly gentleman, “and 
he’s pretty indignant if we forget to 
feed him the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 

The pet perches himself on the 
shoulders of his human friends and is 
quite particular about being disturbed. 
Loud noises annoy him terribly, espe- 
cially the barking of a dog. “The 
beautifully colored bird is no doubt 
happier in domesticity than he ever 
would be in the wilds,” say friends 
who see him. 
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13th Annual Convention Program 
Nearly Ready... .Outstanding 
Speakers Being Listed 


entered in the Thirteenth An- 

nual Contest of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association exceeding 
by nearly one hundred those of any 
previous year, and with the preliminary 
registration for the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention indicating a like increase 
over that of previous years, the Con- 
vention which will open at McMillin 
Theatre at Columbia University on 
March 11 promises to show a new high 
in total delegates. Last year there were 
1,763 delegates in attendance at the 
Twelfth Annual Convention, setting a 
new mark which is sure to be broken 
with the convening of the “Thirteenth.” 


UPERSTITION has it that thirteen 
spells disaster. The Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of this Association is 
scheduled to end on March 13, 1937, 
but there is no fear of disaster among 
the individuals who are making the 
plans for the Convention. 

Although in a majority of our mod- 
ern buildings there is no thirteenth 
floor, Columbia University is not an 
institution which harbors this ancient 
fear of the “thirteenth.” The newest of 
the men’s dormitories, John Jay Hall, 
has a thirteenth floor exactly where it 
should be, between the twelfth and 
fourteenth, and to further bolster the 
confidence of the members of this As- 
sociation and to blast any supersitition 
which may be clinging in any minds, it 
should be noted that for the past six 
years the Director of this Association, 
Joseph M. Murphy, has been occupy- 
ing a room located on the thirteenth 
floor of John Jay Hall, where he sleeps 
as soundly on his week-ends in this city 
as though he were occupying a room of 
any other floor. 


a. list of speakers for the “thir- 
teenth” has not yet been complet- 
ed at this early date; however, it is 


7 the number of publications 


March, 1937 


reasonably assured that the opening 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. John 
H. Finley, associate editor, The New 
York Times. Dr. Finley is well known 
to the past Convention delegates and is 
remembered for his inspiring and in- 
structive addresses. 

At one of the general meetings on 
Friday, March 12, the delegates will be 
privileged to listen to an address by 
Charles E. Honce, the Sunday editor 
of The Associated Press. Mr. Honce is 
a highly entertaining and instructive 
speaker, and delivers his messages in 
such a manner that all present will fol- 
low his every single word. This will be 
the first time that the Association has 
had the pleasure of having Mr. Honce 
address the delegates to one of the 
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Conventions, and his presence is an- 
ticipated with no undue enthusiasm. 


Also speaking at one of the general 
meetings will be an old figure to the 
delegates. He does not like to make a 
speech nor can he be persuaded to 
make a speech, but Captain “Bill” Has- 
kell, assistant to the president of The 
New York Herald-Tribune, will speak 
to school editors and staff members on 
newspapers at the drop of a hat. “Bill” 
Haskell will deliver another of his fa- 
mous informal talks to the Convention 
delegates. 


M R. GEORGE Gallup, founder of 
Quill and Scroll, visiting profes- 
sor of journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, syndicating 
the highly significant “America Speaks” 
to papers throughout the United States, 
will open the Saturday morning gener- 
al session in McMillin Theatre at 9:15 
a. m. Dr. Gallup has long been a fa- 
miliar figure in school and professional 
journalism and his surveys are read 
with eagerness in all walks of life and 
his predictions are becoming the au- 
thoritative bases of political hopes and 
programs. 


The Convention delegates will also 
hear a number of speakers made up of 
leading writers and reporters from the 
staffs of The New York Herald-Trib- 
une and The New York Times. These 
various speakers will address sectional 
meetings held on Thursday and Friday 
following the general sessions in Mc- 
Millin Theatre. Both of these newspa- 
pers will also open their buildings on 
Thursday and Friday evenings for the 
delegates and advisers who desire to 
visit these famous newspaper plants. 
Tickets for these trips may be secured 
at the registration desk in McMillin 
Theatre lobby. Parties are limited and 
scheduled for definite hours. 
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N FRIDAY, March 12, at 11:30 

a. m., following the general meet- 
ing in McMillin Theatre the delegates 
to the Convention will gather on the 
steps of the Seth Memorial Library, 
which is pictured on the following 
page, for the annual Convention pic- 
ture. Following the general session in 
McMillin Theatre on both Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, there will be 
two hours of sectional meetings. These 
meetings take place in various build- 
ings on the Columbia University Cam- 
pus and the speakers for these meetings 
are instructed to present their topics in 
twenty-five minutes and to answer ques- 
tions from the delegates for the re- 
mainder of the fifty minute period. 
These meetings are the main feature of 
the Convention, for although the Con- 
vention is the largest of its kind in the 
world, it is run on a plan that permits 
informal freedom. 

Following the general session in Mc- 
Millin Theatre Saturday morning there 
will be a number of round table meet- 
ings led by student delegates and lead- 
ers. The delegates then will go to the 
Hotel Commodore where the annual 
luncheon will be held. Foilowing is a 
list of the advisers who will lead sec- 
tional meetings during the three day 
conference. 

Mr. Gerald J. Hafey, Business Ad- 
viser, The Herald, Holyoke High 
School, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. J. W. Beattie, Adviser, The Mir- 
ror, Palmer High School, Palmerton, 
Penna. 

Mr. Elias H. Phillips, Adviser, The 
Hershey Broadcaster, Hershey High 
School, Hershey, Penna. 

Mr. George W. Dawson, Adviser, 
The Cub Reporter, Junior-Senior High 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Miss Dorothy T. Houghton, Ad- 
viser, The Dome, Richmond Hill High 
School, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Miss Sylvia Rosen, The Comet Press, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss E. Lillian Shaw, Adviser, The 
Tauntonian, Taunton High School, 
Taunton, Mass. 

Miss Catherine Haydon Jones and 
Miss Ruth M. Brandmarker, Advisers, 
The Bluebird, Julia Richman High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. D. E. Krueger, Financial Ad- 
viser of Yearbook, Abington High 
School, Abington, Penna. 

Miss Adelaide M. Blaetz, Blaetz 
Brothers, Printers & Publishers, Fox 
Chase, Penna. 

Mr. Keith Blake, Adviser, Estee 
Echo, Estee Jr. High School, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mary E. Murray, Adviser, The Al- 
cohi Mirror, Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md. 
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Delegates Are Coming 
From Distant Points 


ACOMA, Washington, Miami, Florida, Mobile, Alabama, to be rep- 
sented at Thirteenth Annual Conclave. 


HAT the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association will not be lacking in delegates from far and wide 
has been indicated in advance by letters and early registrations from 

distant points. “The Lincoln News” newspaper of Lincoln High School of 
Tacoma, Washington, will be represented this year by Miss Lucille Rudd, a 
member of the business staff of that publication, according to a recent letter 
from Homer A. Post, adviser to her publication. 


ISS Amanda Louise Forkner, adviser of “The Miami High Times” of 
Miami, Florida, Senior High School has again indicated that she will 
attend the Convention with a delegation from her school. C. S. Jordan of 
Mobile, Alabama, in a recent communication to this office has stated that 
“I am coming to New York for the Convention held at Columbia University 
beginning March 11.” 


F ROM Fort Wayne, Indiana, comes the registration for the Convention 
from Miss Rowena Harvey, adviser to ““The South Side Times,” South 
Side High School. She will attend with a number of delegates as she has" 


done in the preceding years. 


F ROM practically every Eastern state advance registration of delegates 
to the Thirteenth Annual Convention of this Association has been re- 
ceived, and although it is early to make definite predictions, it is believed 
that the “thirteenth” will be the largest gathering of editors, advisers and 
staff members from secondary schools, in the world. 
We'll see you “Where the world of school publications gathers.” 


Something Unique 


Here It Is! 

Each year the delegates to the Convention and the staff members of the school 
publication-members of the C. S. P. A. have besieged us for some insignia of 
affiliation which they could wear. 

HERE IT IS! 

This gold filled insignia may be secured as a pin or as a charm. As a charm it 
will have a ring on the top. In either case it will be a most attractive emblem. 

Only actual staff members are eligible for this emblem. The Faculty Adviser 
must endorse each application for it. 

Pin or Charm ro 50 Cents 

This is not obligatory nor do we say that all should have it—the members asked 
for it and the insignia is ready for those who wish it. 

Send me a pin, charm, (cross out one). Enclosed is $ 
Name 
School 
Publication 
Staff Position 
Endorsed by Faculty Adviser 

For quantity orders list names on one sheet and indicate to whom package is 
to be sent. 


ON SALE AT THE CONVENTION 
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WILL YOU BE THERE? 
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At the left of the above picture is the low Memorial Library of Columbia Uni- 
versity where the delegates will assemble at 11:30 A. M. March 12, for the 
annual convention picture. In the foreground is seen the King’s Crown from 
which many of the C. S. P. A. awards have been modeled. This picture was taken 
from the veranda of the fourth floor of John Jay Hall, one of the men’s dormi- 
tories of the University. The C. S. P. A. office was formerly located for a number 
of years on the fourth floor of John Jay Hall; however, due to need of additional 
space the office of this association was moved to its present location in Fayer- 
weather Hall. 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 





SERVICE TO SCHOOL 


HEN school publications contests began about a 
decade and a half ago, the newspapers which were 
usually awarded the highest prizes were, for the most 

part, those with attractive typographical display and of a 
page size approaching that of the commercial papers. The 
arresting format of these highly rated papers attracted the 
attention of the smaller papers which had not given much 
study to type display and headline schedule. 


The natural result was that much of the thought of pro- 
gressive editors and faculty advisers for some years was con- 
cerned with improvements in the appearance of their papers 
and financing larger, if not better, publications. Truly, these 
two factors in publishing were and are enough to absorb 
many hours of painstaking labors. 


Even today, many papers are far from satisfied with their 
typographical display and experiments with headline ar- 
rangements and choice of type are still going on. And the 
matter of paying the bills incurred by ambitious editors still 
presents a headache to the business staff. 

But many of the pubiications that “grew up” from a 
small pamphlet to a five-, six-, or even seven-column journal 
have now reached a size and attained an appearance that are 
satisfying to the staff members. The result is that thought 
once diverted to the problem of quantity of publication can 
now be focused upon quality. This does not mean that quan- 
tity and quality are antagonistic factors in producing a pa- 
per; in fact, in a well-produced paper, they go hand-in-hand. 
But there is no denying that many an editor, today as well as 
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in the past, has looked at his paper when it came from the 
press and called it a job well done if the front page bal- 
anced; he has not considered if his product be shoddy in 
writing and inadequate in news coverage. 

The high school paper of today and tomorrow can not 
hold high rank on dress alone; as in men and women, ap- 
pearance counts, but character is the chief criterion. 

And how is the character of a paper determined? The 
answers to these questions may throw light on the matter: 
Does the paper serve the school in all its activities, impar- 
tially and constructively? Does it cooperate with school 
leaders in promoting worthy ideals and cooperation within 
the school? Is the English worthy of the school? Is care 
shown in the selection and writing of feature stories? Do the 
sports pages reveal the health-building program of the 
school or are they devoted to accounts of varsity games 
participated in by only a few boys? Is the chief appeal to 
readers the accounts of boys and girls being “that-way” 
about each other? 

If the answers to these questions prove that character 
and quality are high, then the quantity plays its part. For 
if the reading matter is worthy, the more you give the read- 


ers, the better is the paper. 
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CONVENTION’S SPINDRIFT 


“And all I need is a tall ship 
And a STAR to steer her by.” 

Thirteen is a magic number not only in the prestidigita- 
tor’s realm but also in the annals of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Conventions, for the current meeting is 
the thirteenth in the chronicles of great and practical aids to 
school publication staff members and advisers. 

On the Columbia University campus on March 11, 12 
and 13 there will convene delegates from secondary schools 
representative of the entire United States to discuss the 
problems of the school publication. Through the medium 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association the delegates 
have the opportunity to meet editors and advisers from 
other schools; to listen to the leading newspaper and mag- 
azien writers and to become familiar with the present trend 
in the publication field. 

All that you—the editor-in-chief, reporters and staff 
members—of the fraternity of newswriters, poets, literati, 
yearbook specialists, magazine contributors or periodical 
producers need for your publication, your “tall ship,” is 
representation at the Columbia Press Association Conven- 
tion, the “star” by which to steer your publication. 

vy y 7 
The Scranton-Keystone Junior College’s tri-weekly news- 
paper, The Keystonian, on January 27, published an 
Alumni Supplement devoted chiefly for a drive for contri- 
butions to rebuild the Maynard Mill Dam. The issue in- 
cluded photographs of water flowing over the dam and also 
attractive views of the college’s campus which is located in 
LaPlume, Penna. The rebuilding of the dam will make pos- 
sible a greatly increased program of both winter and sum- 
mer sports. 
vy gv 7 
The Little Theatre of the San Antonio Vocational and 
Technical School will also do some broadcasting on Febru- 
ary 26 for the local Columbia Broadcasting Station, KTSA, 
according to an article appearing on page one of The Tech- 
nician, bi-weekly newspaper of the school. The students 
will do the announcing, directing and writing for the pro- 
gram, and at the present time tryouts are being held to de- 
termine the students who have “radio” voices. 
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We SEE BY THE PAPERS... 


CCORDING to a recent edition 
A of The Jefferson Declaration, bi- 
weekly newspaper of Jefferson 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, this 
city has requested donations for the 
purchase of an elephant—not pink nor 
white, but just for a regular, depend- 
able, good old gray elephant. The city 
has one elephant, however, he has per- 
formed his duties well and has forgot- 
ten nothing as far as the writer of the 
article can remember. Although the 
elephant is originally described as a 
good old gray elephant he is guaran- 
teed to be sound and to get seven miles 
to the bale of hay; he has knee action, 
a non-slip clutch, hydraulic brakes, 
stream-lined posterior, adequate head- 
lights and a built-in trunk. 


“Rice Krispies” besides being a dry 
cereal for your breakfast table is also 
a feature column to be found on page 
three of The Breeze, weekly publica- 
tion of the Santa Marie (Calif.) Union 
High School and Junior College. A 
small photograph of an attractive 
young lady appears along with the 
title—the column is neither dry nor is 
it too “krisp.”” Scanning the mast-head 
reveals the name of Nadine “Rice” as 
the Junior College columnist. 


Going Up, 


The Annual Convention Attendance 
OF THE 
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The Little Theatre of the San An- 
tonio Vocational and Technical School 
will also do some broadcasting on 
February 26 for the local Columbia 
Broadcasting Station, KTSA, accord- 
ing to an article appearing on page 
one of The Technician, bi-wekly news- 
paper of the school. The students 
will do the announcing, directing and 
writing for the program, and at the 
present time tryouts are being held to 
determine the students who have “ra- 
dio” voices. 


On January 28, The Leader, news- 
paper of the State Normal School at 
Fredonia, N. Y., issued an extra de- 
voted nearly exclusively to a drive for 
funds for the flood sufferers. “Mass 
Meeting Opens F. N. S. Flood-Relief 
Drive” is the headline for this single 
sheet special edition which urges all 
students to contribute funds to aid the 
unfortunate in this national calamity. 


According to The McBurneian, pub- 
lication of the students of McBurney 
School, New York City, twenty-five of 
the boys of their school rate as gen- 
iuses. The results of the Terman Test 
of mental alertness showed that twenty- 
five of the number taking the test de- 


Up, Up! 


serve the rating of “genius” (believe it 
or not!) as far as scores on the test 
are concerned. 


The students of Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, will take 
complete charge of radio station 
KVOO for its entire period of broad- 
cast February 11, according to an ar- 
ticle appearing on page one of The 
Tulsa School Life, weekly publication 
of that school. Forty-one programs 
will be announced, written and broad- 
cast by the pupils. Ranging in length 
from five minutes to one hour, broad- 
cast controlled by the students will 
consume twelve and one-half hours. 


The Scranton-Keystone Junior Col. 
lege’s tri-weekly newspaper, The Key- 
stonian, on January 27, published an 
Alumni Supplement devoted chiefly 
for a drive for contributions to 
rebuild the Maynard Mill Dam. The 
issue included photographs of water 
flowing over the dam and also attrac- 
tive views of the college’s campus 
which is located in LaPlume, Penna. 
The rebuilding of the dam will make 
possible a greatly increased program 
of both winter and summer sports. 


ACH year it is becoming increasingly evident that attending the Convention means going to the three-day 

C. S. P. A. Convention in New York. The meetings are held in the many halls and buildings of Colum- 

bia University so that not for a moment is there a feeling that the Association is other than an educa- 
tional organization closely allied to an educational institution. The sectional meetings are held in classrooms 
and lecture halls where the speakers instruct rather than address. 


W HILE our numbers are constantly increasing we look upon it only as a means of indicating that some- 
thing must be given to the delegates that is worthwhile, that is worth coming for, that is worth talking 
about, that yields a return commensurate with the time, effort and expense the trip to the University entails. 


If the circulars now in your hands do not give you all the information you desire write to the Director 
for additional information. The Delegates Registration forms are now in the hands of your adviser. 


P.S. Itis preferable to register in advance. It saves delay and eliminates the danger of missing the meetings. 
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Now We Are Six --- Almost 


The Capital District Scholastic Press Association Is Growing Up 


By RUTH GARDNER GREEN 
Director of Radio and Sunday Page Projects 


N May 21, 1931, eighteen fac- 
O ulty members representing 
schools within a fifty mile 
radius of Albany, together with Dr. 
C. Edward Jones, at that time Super- 
intendent of Schools in Albany; Mr. 
E. A. T. Hapgood, then Director of 
Vocational Education in Albany; John 
A. Naughton, Principal of the Hackett 
Junior High School in Aibany; and 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
met in the Hackett Junior High School 
in Albany for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a District Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Having attended three of the C. S. 
P. A. Conventions, and reaped the 
benefits thereof, Mr. A. J. Schabel of 
the Albany Industrial High School 
and the writer, returned to Albany with 
the vision of establishing an Associa- 
tion in this locality that would in some 
measure help the local schools in much 
the same way as the Columbia Asso- 
ciation serves schools throughout the 
entire country. 

Following the first meeting of the 
organizing group, the Executive Com- 
mittee met in Schenectady on May 28, 
1931. At that time the Constitution 
was drafted, based on the model sup- 
plied by the C. S. P. A. The local 
Association was given its name, and the 
Capital District Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation was born! The geographical 
boundary was fixed to include Albany, 
Greene, Columbia, Montgomery, Rens- 
selaer, Saratoga, Schenectady, and 
Schoharie Counties, with membership 
possible from Fulton, Warren, Ulster, 
Washington, and Dutchess Counties. 
It was decided that all schools below 
the rank of college should be eligible 
for membership; that membership 
should be by school publication; and 
that membership fees should be one 
dollar per year per publication mem- 
ber. A. J. Schabel designed the in- 
signia of the association which is used 
on all printed matter representing the 
group. 

HE first annual convention of the 

C. D. S. P. A. met in the Hackett 
Junior High School in Albany, Oc- 
tober 3, 1931. Twenty-two schools sent 
delegates to that meeting. At the re- 
cent convention of the association fifty- 
four schools were represented. The 
first president of the association was 
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A. J. Schabel, Albany Industrial High 
School. Mr. Schabel served as presi- 
dent for two years. Ruth G. Green be- 
came the second president, and served 
for two years. Lawrence E. Bretsch of 
Castleton succeeded her to that office 
for a term of one year. The present 
officers are: President, Katherine M. 
Wheeling, Milne High School, Al- 
bany; vice-president, Grace M. Kay, 
Livingston Junior High School, Al- 
bany; and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Mildred Elley of the Mildred Elley 
School of Business in Albany. 

Since 1931 the C. D. S. P. A. has 
come a long way. Battling the ever- 
increasing problems of “depression”, 
resulting in the suspension of many 
school publications, meeting the con- 
fiict of administrative personalities who 
have remained unconvinced of the 
worth of school publication activities, 
the C. D. S. P. A. has carried forward 
its program, serving in the course of 
its five and a half years, some fifty- 
four schools in the neighboring coun- 
ties to Albany. 

In October, 1931, the first definite 
project of the association was launched. 
Mr. Schabel and Miss Green approach- 
ed George W. Norvell, New York 
State Supervisor of English, in an at- 
tempt to secure New York State Re- 
gents Credit for courses in journalism. 
Within the year following that inter- 
view, the city of Albany had given 
four of the publication advisers sched- 
uled time to write a course in journal- 
ism. That course was approved by the 
State Department and has been used 
in some schools since its appearance. 
Journalism has been recognized by the 
State Department, and where a course 
in that subject is offered, regular Eng- 
lish credit is given. 


O far as is known, the C. D. S. 

P. A. was the first scholastic press 
association to sponsor an exchange 
service for its members in the form of 
an S. N. S. Clip Sheet. The School 
News Service, through an editor (stu- 
dent) appointed by the association, ob- 
tained items of interest from all mem- 
bers of the C. D. S. P. A. This in- 
formation was collected and mimeo- 
graphed in clip sheet form and sent 
to all member schools. In this man- 
ner a mutually interesting, vivid, and 
timely exchange of news was possible. 


The S. N. S. clip sheet gave way to 


the Sunday Page when depression 
funds made elimination of expense im- 
perative. Today the C. D. S. P. A. 
sponsors a full page of school news 
concerning its members in the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, commercial pa- 
per. This is the fourth year of the 
school page, and its value is increas- 
ing steadily. Not only in the oppor- 
tunity it affords the students to write 
for the press, but as a means of pub- 
licizing the activities of the schools, the 
Sunday Page is invaluable. 

For four years the C. D. S. P. A. has 
sponsored a series, weekly, of radio 
broadcasts through the facilities of the 
local Columbia Broadcasting System 
Studio, WOKO. These programs have 
presented music, both instrumental and 
vocal, drama, interviews, prize speak- 
ing contests, debates, and other types 
of material again attempting to inform 
the public of the many and varied ac- 
tivities in the schools. This year, in 
addition to the student programs, the 
association is presenting a series of 
adult programs in co-operation with 
the Albany Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The several projects, the frequent 
monographs on timely and _ helpful 
topics, the two conventions each year, 
and the informal meetings between 
times, help the C. D. S. P. A. to meet 
its cardinal objective: *This organi- 
zation has been established for the pur- 
pose of knitting more closely together 
the staffs of the member schools so 
that by concert of action they may be 
able to raise the scholastic press to a 
higher standard.” We “carry on” un- 
daunted and unafraid with that vision 
of achievement ever before us. 
*Constitution—Arrticle II, Section I. 


Boosts Charity 

“I Care To Give” has been selected 
as the slogan of the city-wide Joint 
Charities and Community Fund Cam- 
paign according to the leading article 
found in a recent issue of The Record, 
weekly publication of the State Teach- 
ers College of Buffalo, N. Y. Besides 
giving preferred space for this most 
worthy project the slogan has been 
emphasized by printing the slogan 
twelve times following various news af- 
ticles on the four pages of this five 
column newspaper. 
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The Possibilities of the School Paper 


By RAYMOND 5S. MICHAEL 
Principal, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 


N these days of rapidly changing 
I social and economical situations 
and conditions, both national and 
local, we hear much about the pro- 
school, the child centered 
school, freedom of education, creative 
effort, activity programs and the like 
as means of training our children to 
meet these changing conditions, as well 
as the physical and financial impossi- 
bilities of adapting these methods and 
policies of instruction to our own local 
and individual teaching situations. 


Dr. Paul Mort of Teachers College 
in his book, “The Individual Pupil”, 
states: “The complexity of present day 
life in America is such that there is 
need to discover and train abilities and 
aptitudes in every walk of life. The 
long accepted principle that Democ- 
racy demands equality of opportunity 
has therefore taken upon itself a new 
meaning. At an earlier time, its de- 
mands were more or less legitimately 
met by offering the same opportunities 
of a limited type to all. Today an 
equal consideration for the needs of 
the individual and of society declares 
that equality and educational oppor- 
tunity be interpreted to demand that 
each individual have an equal oppor- 
tunity for the development of his abili- 
ties and aptitudes for happy, success- 
ful living in modern society.” 


gressive 


We all agree that we should attempt 
every method, device and organization 
that may result in a better understand- 
ing of the individual child and in the 
adaptation of the program of the 
school to his capacities and his needs. 
We sometimes find principals and 
teachers who appear to be unaware of 
vital effective daily activities of the 
school and their possible appeal to the 
interests of individual children as well 
as groups. 


aa oo pedagogy conceives of 

subject matter, not as a body of 
printed or pre-determined material set 
up to be learned, but as a series of ex- 
periences to be enjoyed. These ex- 
periences, in themselves, at times, may 
be of a rather peculiar character. In 
having them, the pupil is not merely 
receptive, he is active. His state of 
mind is that of a participant in events 
with which he is vitally concerned. So 
strongly does the child sometimes re- 
act throughout these experiences that 
we give the experiences themselves a 
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name appropriate to the child’s mental 
and emotional behavior. We call these 
reactions and experiences—“activities” 
—and the child’s growth—“his learn- 
ing’—is regarded as taking place 
through a series of activities. Educa- 


tion, therefore, might be conceived as 
being made up of activity after ac- 
tivity being built one upon another just 
as a wall is built up of bricks or stones. 


These activities to be of greatest 
value to the child must be the child’s. 
Only to the extent that he is active, 
either physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally, do we have pupil activity in 
its truest sense. In the first place, he 
must have a purpose and to get the 
most out of it, he must entertain that 
purpose with enthusiasm. This does 
not mean as some extremists have in- 
terpreted and advocate, that all the ac- 
tivities in the school must originate in 
the child’s own individual impulses for 
there are times when individual inter- 
ests and desires may infringe upon the 
freedom of action or interests of others 
in the group. An activity which comes 
from the child is wonderfully potent 
to be sure. It should be used when- 
ever worthy and fitting and every ef- 
fort should be made to find worthi- 
ness and fitness in pupil reactions. But 
it is generally agreed that freedom 
without limitations is just as undesir- 
able in education as it is in govern- 
ment or in economics. Most school 
people are convinced that carefully 
planned work on the part of the 
teacher is not only desirable, but ab- 
solutely necessary to the continued 
growth and progress of teacher, pupil 
and school alike. It is sometimes nec- 
essary for the teacher to subtly guide 
and direct pupil thinking and reactions 
toward the desired objective originally 
determined by the teacher as that best 
fitted for the physical, mental and emo- 
tional makeup of the child in question. 


Dr. Kilpatrick of Columbia Uni- 
versity gives us an illuminating thought 
in this connection when he says “What 
I essentially seek is not that the child 
shall do what he wants to do, but that 
he shall enjoy and wish to do what 
he does.” He briefly summarizes an 
activity or an activity program as one 
which involves not only purposing, 
planning and executing the same, but 
also judging the attendant results as 
well. 


O NE of the most widely recognized 
vital pupil activities of the mod- 
ern school is that of the school publi- 
cation, which range all the way from 
the technically correct, elaborately il- 
lustrated newspaper and wonderfully 
decorated magazine printed on the 
finest grade of paper, through the 
more or less elaborately illustrated 
multigraphed, mimeographed and hec- 
tographed products to the simple, 
handwritten class produced news sheet, 
written on the cheapest of newspaper 
stock. These publications may be gen- 
erally classified as follows: 


(1) The school newspaper published 
weekly, biweekly, or monthly, but 
always distinguished by its time- 
ly school news and its use of 
newspaper methods. 


The school magazine, monthly, 
quarterly, or semi-annual, dis- 
tinguished by its literary quali- 
ties and imitation of commercial 
magazine methods. 


The annual or yearbook, usually 
giving in illustrated form a his- 
tory of the events and personali- 
ties of greatest prominence dur- 
ing the school year. 


Students’ Handbook, whose pri- 
mary purpose is to acquaint new 
pupils with the policies, activi- 
ties and traditions of his new 
school home and its environment. 


The increasing popularity of the 
high school newspaper and its attend- 
ant activities during the past twenty 
years and the favorable results of the 
many studies made of school journal- 
istic activities are a challenge to the 
ingenuity of principals in some of the 
larger, as well as the smaller schools. 


OST outstanding progress in 
scholastic newspapers has been 
made since 1915. Previous to that 
date the major publications in most 
colleges and high schools were the so- 
called literary magazines which ap- 
pealed only to the literary or poetically 
inclined reader. This type of publi- 
cation has now to a great extent been 
superseded by the present day type of 
newspaper which with each passing 
year has been greatly improved. 
For a time it was feared by some 
that with the coming of the newspaper, 
the values formerly derived from the 
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school magazine were to be lost but 
with the recent development of liter- 
ary columns, departments and supple- 
ments, and their increasing use by 
school newspapers, the best services of 
both forms of publication are now be- 
ing utilized by many schools. 


T HE main purposes of ali journal- 
istic productions in the school may 
be divided into two classes: (1) to 
serve the students, (2) to serve the 
school. 

The newspaper performs the most 
important function of any student pub- 
lications because of the frequency with 
which it appears and because of the 
many opportunities it offers for stu- 
dent expression of opinion or report 
on questions that vitally touch the 
daily life and experience of children 
in school. 

The more frequently a school paper 
is published, the fresher is the news, 
the greater is the possibility for growth 
on the part of the staff, and greater 
the opportunity for contributions by 
members of the student body at large. 

To serve and educate boys and girls 
should be the main purpose of the 
student newspaper. The success of any 
school paper depends upon the inter- 
est manifested, the time given by mem- 
bers of the staff and sponsor, and the 
support secured from students, teach- 
ers, and parents. 

Some of the ways in which school 
papers under wise guidance can be 
used to serve the children might be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Gives the opportunity for some 
special instruction and prevocational 
training to pupils interested in or show- 
ing an inclination toward the journal- 
istic field. 

2. Permits children to assume re- 
sponsibility and to see a job through 
to a successful finish. 

3. Offers children an opportunity 
of seeing some of their work in print. 

4. Tends to encourage children to 
try to write and to strive to use good 
English. 

5. Provides an outlet for the crea- 
tive instinct—the desire to make some- 
thing. 

6. Trains pupils to meet people, in- 
terview them, as well as work with oth- 
ers on the same project. 


7. Provides an opportunity to teach 
some practical applications of the fun- 
damentals of good business methods 
and practices. 

8. Offers an opportunity to intro- 
duce pupils to some of the problems 
of printing. 

9. Teaches children to discriminate 
in the selection of material for publi- 
cation. 
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10. Trains children to be accurate 
and report only authentic school news. 

11. In short, tends to develop such 
character traits as co-operation, tact, 
accuracy, tolerance, initiative, respons- 
ibility and leadership—and 

12. by making growth possible 
through purposeful activity. 


So. M. HYDE, professor of 
Journalism, Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, author of “Newspaper Reporting 
and Correspondence,’ “Newspaper 
Editing,” “Handbook for Newspaper 
Workers” and several similar publi- 
cations, enumerates several ways in 
which the schol newspaper, if properly 
handled, can be used to serve the 
school as a whole as well as the pupils 
both individually and in groups. 
Among these benefits to the school, he 
lists such as the following: 

1. It tends to foster good school 
spirit. 

2. Tends to make student life ar- 
ticulate by giving it a voice. 

3. Encourages desirable school en- 
terprises and activities. 

4. Gives the school valuable adver- 
tising and keeps the community in- 
formed of its activities. 

5. Tends to become a school history 
by recording important events and ac- 
tivities. 

6. The policy of exchanges tends to 
check complacency, provincialism, and 
smugness by bringing the school into 
contact and comparison with other 
schools in the local as well as other 
communities. This exchanging of 
school papers tends to stimulate cor- 
dial relations not only between schools, 
but between officials and students as 
well. 

Mr. Hyde also warns us of some 
dangers that face the organization and 
administration of the school paper, if 
it is not well-conducted and carefully 
supervised. Here are some of them: 

1. It may develop bad habits of writ- 
ing and editing. 

2. It may encourage bad business 
methods, even dishonesty. 

3. It may teach the wrong point of 
view on advertising and the relation 
of newspapers to the public. 

4. It may cause pupils to neglect 
the main project of regular studies for 
the side show of editing. 

5. It may seriously overwork certain 
students. 

6. It may give certain students un- 
healthful overprominence. 

7. It may develop overconfidence 
and a know-it-all attitude subversive 
to later development. 

8. It may place too much value on 
the smattering of printing, journalism 
and business that is learned. 


9. It may develop cliquishness in 
the student body. 

10. It may encourage 
troublesome student politics. 

11. It may give a wrong attitude to- 
ward student life, if it lacks dignity 
and poise. 
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12. Unless it is well-managed, it 
may give the school very bad adver- 
tising. 

13. It may fail and die in the midst 
of financial losses. 

As checks or remedies for these evils, 
Professor Hyde suggests: 


1. A large self-perpetuating staff. 


2. The backing of loyalty and in- 
terest of the entire school. 


3. Opportunity for all students to 
participate or contribute. 

4. Organization as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity. 

5. Journalistic class to train work- 
ers and serve as a staff nucleus. 

6. A trained teacher-adviser who di- 
rects and advises but refrains from 
writing or editing. 

7. Opportunity for faculty members 
other than the faculty adviser to assist 
in the activity. 

8. Responsibility carried jointly by 
students and faculty. 

9. A board of publication control to 
give the activity permanence and to 
carry over experience from year to 
year. 

10. A written constitution or plat- 
form specifying definitely the policy of 
the paper. 

11. A well-defined system of pro- 
motion. 

12. Specified scholastic eligibility- 
requirements for staff positions. 

13. No financial salary, bonus, com- 
mission, or “rake off” for any one on 
either the editorial or business staff. 

14. No school credit for work be- 
yond that offered in the journalistic 
class. 

15. In short, a co-operative effort of 
the entire school, led by the journal- 
istic students or those journalistically 
inclined, under the careful guidance 
of the faculty adviser. 

In addition to these generally ac- 
cepted values, the school paper, in the 
hands of a skillful and farsighted prin- 
cipal can be used to further such pure- 
ly administrative problems as 

1. Raising the morale of the school. 

2. The improvement of instruction. 


3. Launching and developing school 
projects. 

4. And by subtly discemminating 
school propaganda, materially assist in 


(Continued on page 16) 
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HE news feature section for this 
issue of The School Press Review 
has been selected by Marian Hol- 

ston, Delpha Holleque and Jeannette 
Arans, members of the editorial staff 
of The Austin Sentinel, Austin, Min- 
nesota. Miss Rachel D. Gardner is the 
adviser. The features appearing have 
been selected from current issues of 
The Austin Sentinel. They have been 
selected with such care and are such an 
instructive quality that we have given 
our readers double the number we 
print usually. 


Fire Drill Causes Mingled 
Emotions While Pupils File 
From School For Practice 

Ding — Ding! Who’s there? Fire 
Drill! 

With mingled emotions the entire 
school leaves work or play and files out. 
Eager junior high, inquisitive sopho- 
mores, and the seniors join the march 
out and down the street. Some look 
for smoke, not knowing quite what to 
expect. Others joke and some are dis- 
gusted for having to leave their studies. 

Experience teaches! That is why 
there is such a mixture of feelings. For 
some, the fire drill is their first and 
they are anxious to respond and act 
as if there were a true fire. Others, who 
have been marching out at fire drills 
for four or five years, are happy to get 
out, but only because it is a change 
from studies and classes, but alss be- 
cause it gives a chance to stretch tired 
muscles. 

But this is serious business where 
everyone should cooperate. Every year 
fire takes a toll of hundreds of lives 
plus hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in losses. For that reason we should 
take heed and profit by experience in 
fire drills. 

Each class files out according to a 
scheduled exit. Anyone passing the 
school could see 1400 enthusiastic stu- 
dents marching north, south, east, and 
west. 


Bicycling Favorite Sport 

For Many Girls and Boys 
Throughout Fall Season 
“Helen, I, really think I am too old 
to ride a bike now that I’m a senior ... 
Look out! Here comes another girl on 
a bike! Oh, hello, Miss— . . . Did you 
see that? She is riding a bike! Well, I 
guess I’m not too old to ride then.” 
And so goes a conversation between a 
couple of senior girls, out for some fun 

at their favorite sport, bicycling. 
Most of the girls who are interested 
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in riding are organized into the Bicycle 
Club which was started last year. This 
club takes jaunts out into the country, 
and the members sometimes cook their 
supper. Both boys and girls are riding 
bicycles to school. Of course the stu- 
dents may want a few minutes extra to 
sleep in the morning after burning 
midnight oil to “cram” for a test. Then, 
they naturally need a bike to get to 
school before the 8:10 bell rings. But 
we like to think that nearly everyone 
who rides a bicycle, rides because he 
likes to. 

The popularity of bicycling is more 
evident among the student body this 
year than any other year. 


Students Shiver As Cold 
Weather Nips Many Faces 
In Sub Zero Temperature 

King Winter has us by the throat! 
But not by the ears. This year we’ve 
put one over on Winter’s accomplice, 
Cold, by wearing—earmuffs! How did 
we in previous winters ever survive 
without these gay patches of color 
adorning the sides of our heads and at 
the same time cheating Jack Frost out 
of nipping our ears? 

The cold brought with it a feeling of 
anticipation, anticipation for the bless- 
ed sound of four blasts of a whistle. 
Oh, the irony of it all! We were told 
we might disregard the clock and sleep 
some more if we heard four repeated 
blasts of the Hormel whistle which 
would inform us that it was too cold 
to go to school. But fate was against us 
for of all times to get warmer, it would 
have to be that day! So we trudge 
blocks through frigid air bundled up 
as though we were about to embark 
on a tour of Alaska. But even ski suits, 
mufflers, and earmuffs can’t keep the 
children of the wind from playing fol- 
low-the-leader in and out of coat col- 
lars. We withdraw our heads from the 
touch of Cold’s icy breath like tortoises 
only to eventually have to come up for 
air and freeze our tonsils. Despite the 
struggle to keep warm, all of us revel 
in the fun which the snow affords us. 


Pleasing Aromas of Tasty 

Food Lures All Students; 
Cafeteria Proves Popular 
Mmm! Something sure smells good! 
Boy! Am I hungry! Doesn’t that Hor- 
mel’s vegetable beef soup make your 
mouth water? These expressions are 
well known to every high school stu- 
dent who has come in contact with the 
pungent odors of the foods being pre- 

pared in the cafeteria each day. 
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There is a reason for the unattentive, 
disinterested, and restless students 
whose fourth period classroom is any- 
where in the vicinity of the cafeteria. 
Is it any wonder we rush toward it as 
soon as the bell rings after having 
those delicious fumes steal through the 
ventilators to suggest such a tempting 
array of delectable victuals as: golden 
brown baked beans crusted with crisp 
strips of bacon; steaming bowls of Hor- 
mel’s vegetable beef soup, the top 
swimming with butter and the bottom 
filled with fifteen different kinds of 
tasty vegetables? Butered carrots laid 
beside heaps of fresh peas and bright 
red beets add color as does the Italian 
spaghetti drowning in tomatoes and 
cheese sauce, and cabbage prepared in 
the typical German style. And we 
mustn’t forget the most fervent and 
tempting aroma of all: the ever popu- 
lar hamburger and brown onions. 
These two items help make an ideal 
meal. An inviting dish of chocolate 
pudding completes the menu. 


As long as the cafeteria staff contin- 
ues to produce delectable foods, we 
shall undoubtedly be challenged by in- 


viting aromas. 


As Vacation Approaches, 
Thoughts of Tasty Food 
Fills Minds of Students 

Turkey, cranberries, dressing, pump- 
kin pie! What do these remind you of? 
Thanksgiving, of course. Juniors and 
seniors as well as the little freshmen, 
await anxiously the day of days when 
they can get their fill of all these good- 
ies. 

More than one regretful student will 
be thankful that the next day is still 
vacation and that he won’t have to be 
going to school with a headache and 
the effects of too much mince pie. Lit- 
tle Johnnie probably will wish he had- 
n’t taken that last mouthful of turkey. 
Little Mary will walk in her sleep fol- 
lowing the usual custom. Grandpa will 
have his annual nightmare, and all in 
all, the house will be kept awake most 
of the night. 


However, some of us will have to eat 
the remains of the meal for about a 
week afterward. But oh, can’t you just 
taste that dinner? I just can’t help won- 
dering what it is to be enjoyed most, 
the meal or the vacation? 

Now seriously speaking, don’t you 
really feel sorry for those many tur- 
keys that will satisfy the appetites of 
1400 students of Austin High? 
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Fingers Fly As Students 
Try Speed and Accuracy 
Tests in Typing Classes 

“Ready for a ten minute speed drill! 
Feet flat on the floor and do not look 
up from the copy at all. Remember, 
not more than two errors.” 

And so the teacher proceeds direct- 
ing the poor creatures who are about 
to indulge in one of the most hair- 
tearing, breath-taking contests of all 
time—typing, of course. How could 
anyone help but guess it? 

Tap-tap-tap, go the keys cn the ma- 
chines as well as the typists’ teeth and 
knees for fear they will make a mistake. 
The carriages are banging back and 
forth, and bells are ringing. How could 
anyone concentrate? A wrong key! The 
typist looks up, another mistake! She 
can’t stop there; only half way through 
and two mistakes. 

“T must not make another mistake or 
my paper won’t count. I must concen- 
trate. Let’s see. What was my English 
assignment? Oh, there goes my mind 
wandering again. Another mistake.” 
And so the thoughts wander and wan- 
der through their minds. 


Spills, Thrills, and Chills 
Accompany Art Of Skating 
For Courageous Beginners 

Bright wintry days call us away — 
from everything, including our be- 
loved studies. My, how some of us hate 
to drop our work to go out in the cold 
—or do we??? 

Let’s go skating. What could be 
more exciting, if you’re not too good— 
thrills and spills? One minute we’re 
standing or gliding along the smooth 
glistening ice, and the next minute we'll 
be resting on the ice—resting??? 

“Say, why don’t ya watch where 
you're skating—do ya think ya own 
the whole rink?” 

“Look at me, mamma, my ankles are 
getting a lot stronger, even if they 
don’t look like it—I think I'll be able 
to skate the whole length of the rink 
by the end of the season—” 

“Saaaaay! Just look at that fellow— 
can he ever skate! I wish I could do 
that well on skates—Ma, will you get 
me a pair of figure skates for Christ- 
mas? Guess I'll find out what he gave 
for his.” 

“Gee, Ma, they cost him twenty- 
three dollars, but he said you could 
get cheaper ones than that. Maybe you 
could get ’em for six dollars some 
places. He said you could, and he 
ought to know.” 

So through the day and far into the 
night, people come and people go to 
and from the rink bruised, but that’s 
all in the game. Oh, for the life of a 
skater! 
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Pupils No Longer Occupy 
Bench; Culprits Detained 
In New Detention Room 

“Oh I wish I hadn’t skipped school 
yesterday!” 

“Why did I ‘avoid’ that contract?” 

So come the complaints from our 
amateur law-breakers as they sit—and 
sit—and sit in the new detention room. 

“Three times and ‘in’,”—couldn’t we 
have got up five minutes earlier those 
three times we were five minutes late? 
Of course, if you think it’s just as 
pleasant to study under the “eagle eye” 
of one of our pedagogues, you can be 
ten minutes more late next time. Ahem, 
Mr. Christian will see you about that! 

Isn’t it lovely to have the sun’s rays 
steal across the book you are studying 
as you sit there—and sit there some 
more? Last year the only opportunity 
to see the king of the solar system 
from the detention room would have 
been—well, some of us wouldn’t be 
here tonight if we would have witness- 
ed the setting up exercises of the sun 
this morning. 

Due to the popular demand and for 
the benefit of those students who skip 
school and violate other laws, a new 
detention room has been established 
which contains all the comforts of a 
class-room. Anything your little heart 
desires! Shiny new varnished seats 
have replaced that splintery, slivery 
(substantial?) plank of Mr. Christ- 


ian’s office after school sessions. 


Snow Scenes, Polar Bears. 
Penguins, Igloos, Icebergs 
Form Prom’s Decorations 

“Watch out so you don’t stumble 
over a penguin!” This is just a word 
to the wise. Do you know what for? 
What! Haven’t you heard? It’s about 
the prom. The juniors are likely to 
cause an avalanche with the snow 
scenes and other details of the artistic 
display of winter which they have been 
erecting for the prom. 

Imagine dancing to the enchanting 
melody of “Walking In A Winter 
Wonderland,” and having imitation 
snow reach up to find cotton nestling in 
your hair (some imitation 
snow)!” “The music comes through 
the cracks”—of the igloo. It’s some- 
thing new and different having the or- 
chestra sit in an igloo. And did you 
know there are to be polar bears peer- 
ing out from behind icebergs? No, 
they aren’t real. 

And girls, perhaps it would be more 
fitting and appropriate to wear snow 
shoes instead of sandals this year. 
Flinwsy, backless dresses will be mighty 
shivery amidst all the snow. 

All joking aside, we juniors and sen- 
iors are counting the days until Friday 


more 


and when that night does arrive, we'll 
be so completely dazzled by the jun- 
iors’ creation taht we'd better plan now 
to wear snow glasses. 


Dan Cupid Making Ready 
To Pierce Next Victim’s 
Heart As Day Approaches 

February fourteenth is the day when 
every young person turns to — what 
Dan Cupid has been thinking of for 
years. 

When asked what Valentine’s Day 
reminded them of, some of the stu- 
dents replied, “Lacy valentines, large 
heart-shaped boxes of candy.” One 
boy even remarked, “Girls.” 

Gone are the days when we shall 
blushingly receive valentines from our 
best friends. Some of these little tokens 
contain little rhymes; others lovely 
sentimental verses. But no matter what 
it was, silly or otherwise, it sorta’ made 
our hearts go pit-a-pat when that cer- 
tain person slipped us that little token 
which showed two hearts together with 
an arrow through them. Well, that was 
none other than little Dan Cupid who 
is especially busy this time of the year. 

On the eve of that particular day, if 
you have had a little trouble with that 
“certain someone,” you can make 
things all right again by just remember- 
ing her with one of Dan Cupid’s little 
tokens. But all of you had better be- 
ware as that scantily-clad youngster 
may start his work any day now. 


Zealous Knitters Besiege 
Halls And Locker Rooms 
As New Hobby Flourishes 

“Knit two, purl two, knit two, purl 
two. 

“Oh, I’ve lost a stitch! Help me 
work it on the needle again.” 

And so it goes! Such terms as “purl- 
ing,” “casting on,” “binding off,” “in- 
creasing,” and “decreasing” greet your 
ears when you approach a group of 
chattering girls. When asked to explain 
these words, they say in surprise, 
“Why, haven’t you taken up knitting? 
You can’t imagine what you’re missing! 
Wouldn’t you like to go up to the knit- 
ting shop tomorrow with me and be- 
gin?” And thus, another knitter is 
started on her career. 

School girls in seventh, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and even twelfth 
grade dash around the halls with gayly 
colored bags swinging from their arms. 
Balls of yarn of every description un- 
expectedly cross your path when drop- 
ped by the owner. Shiny steel and bone 
needles click as to the tune of a song. 
You probably have discovered these 
facts every place, even in the locker 
room. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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One-Year Course In Publications 


ONTINUED from the 
February issue, is this 
outline of the pro- 

posed one-year course in 
publications for the junior 
and senior high schools of 
Connecticut. 

C. Editorials—1. Defini- 
tion, Opinion of an editor; 
2. Function—To form opin- 
ion, To reflect policy of paper or or- 
ganization; 3. Kinds — Informative, 
Advocative, Interpretive, Editorial 
items and liners; 4. Development. 

Suggested Correlated Activities 

a. Explanation, b. Activities: 

1. Writing activities: editorials to in- 
terpret news and to influence behavior 
or thought. 

2. Oral activities: (a) Discussions 
based on professional editorials. (b) 
Reports on magazine articles with a 
subject suitable for editorial comment. 
(c) Panel discussion on some contro- 
versial school problem. 

3. Grammar: (a) Degree of adjec- 
tives and adverbs; distinguishing be- 
tween them. (b) Use of adjective after 
verb of the senses. (c) Verbals—use 
of participles, gerunds, and infinitives; 
reference of introductory verbals and 
elliptical clauses. 

4. Word study: (a) Use of verbal 
and elliptical clause in condensing sen- 
tences. (b) Vocabulary lists from edi- 
torials. 


Bibliography 


Editorial Writing—Lyle M. Spencer 
—Houghton Mifflin. 

The Editorial—Leon Flint—D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 

The Editorial Page—Robert W. 
Jones—Thomas Crowell. 

The Editor and His People—Editor- 
ials by William Allen White—Selected 
by Helen O. Mahin—MacMillan. 

Casual Essay of The Sun—R. G. 
Cooke, ed. (out of print). 

The Conscience of the Newspaper— 
Leon N. Flint—Appleton. 

Adventures in Common Sense—Dr. 
Frank Crane—Lane. 

The Ethics of Journalism—Nelson 
A. Crawford—Knopf. , 

Modern Essays—J. W. Machail— 
Longmans. 

Editorials and Editorial Writing— 
R. W. Neal—Home Correspondence 
School. 

D. Features—1l. Definition, Story 
important for interest rather than im- 
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PROPOSED for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools of Connecticut. Organ- 
ized and prepared by a Committee of 
The Connecticut Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Miss Dorothy Shapleigh, 
Chairman. 


portance; 2. Elements of a feature, 
Same as short story, Suspense, Descrip- 
tion, Characters; 3. Sources—Children, 
Unusual situations, Animals, Special 
occasions; 4. Humor; 5. Column— 
Special departments, Comment; 6. 
Criticism—Book reviews, Dramatic 
criticism, Music notes; 7. The Inter- 
view—Appointment, Question _ list, 
Notes—memory and accuracy; 8. Be- 
ginnings, Summary, Quotation, Strik- 
ing or challenging statement, Descrip- 
tion, Reference. 


Suggested Correlated Activities 


a. Explanation of various types; b. 
Activities: 

1. Writing activities: Practice in 
news feature, human interest feature, 
interviews, column, reviews of moving 
pictures or plays, book reviews. 

2. Oral activities: Telling news 
story to have accompanying feature 
written. Telling anecdotes to be writ- 
ten into feature. Oral columns. Prac- 
tice interviews in class; real interviews 
outside. Presentation of monologues, 
dialogues, or one-act play for review. 

3. Grammar: Verbs—principal parts, 
tense, voice, mood, conjugation, trans- 
itive and intransitive, shall and will, 
lie and lay, agreement with different 


The Committee 


Dorothy Letitia Shapleigh, Na- 
than Hale Junior High School, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Albert Bailey, Bassett Junior 
High School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Helen Estes, Senior High School, 
Manchester, Conn. 

Edwin Blake, Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Frances Kisco, Congress Junior 
High School, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


types of subject. 

4. Word study: (a) Spell- 
ing: rules for words with i-e 
diphthong; for adding a 
suffix to words ending in y, 
in silent e, and in a conson- 
ant; for words ending in Il, 
used as prefix or suffix. (b) 
Vocabulary: practice in 
forceful verbs. Vocabulary 
lists from papers and magazines. 


Bibliography 


How to Write Special Feature Ar- 
ticles—Willard G. Bleyer—Houghton. 

Chats of Feature Writing—W. F. 
Harrington—Harper Mifflin. 

If You Don’t Write Fiction—C. P. 
Cushing—Robert McBride Company. 

Adventures in Interviewing—Isaac 
Marcosson—Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

The Column—Hallam W. Davis— 
Knopf. 

The Gentle Art of Columning—C. 
L. Edson—Brentano’s. 

The Column Book of F. P. A— 
Franklin P. Adams—Doubleday, Do- 
ran. 

The Almost Perfect State—Don 
Marquis—Doubleday, Doran. 

Book Reviewing—Wayne Gard— 
Knopf. 

How to Criticize Books—Llewellyn 
Jones—N. W. Norton and Company. 

The Craft of the Critic—S. Steph- 
enson Smith—Thomas Crowell. 

A Short History of the Drama— 
Martha Bellinger—Henry Hole. 

Myself, To Date—Irvin S. Cobb 
(published as Stickfuls)—Doran. 

Elements of Journalism—Mary J. J. 
Wrinn. 

E. Technical Problems—1. Editing 
and reading copy, Mechanical knowl- 
edge, Number of words per line and 
column, Layout and design, Headline 
units (based on type), Preparation of 
copy; Duties, Correct errors, Check for 
style, Cut stories, Censor, Write heads 
and sub-heads; Make-up problems, bal- 
ance, Placing according to importance, 
Consistent style; 2. Proof Reading— 
Duties of reader, Reads and corrects 
proof with copy holder, correct mis- 
takes, Check contradiction, Stop obv- 
ious errors, Use standard symbols; 
Kinds of proof, Galley, Revise, Page, 
Press; 3. Headlines—Kinds, Streamer 
or banner, Drop line, Pyramid, Hang- 
ing indention; Technique, Double 
function—news bulletin and advertise- 
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ment, Based on lead of story, Each 
deck complete, Use active verbs, Avoid 
labels; 4. Layout—The dummy, Kinds, 
Pencil sketch, Paste-up of proofs; 
Technique, Accurate measure:nent, fi- 
nal make-up. 


Bibliography 

Make-up and Typography—New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Newspaper Make-up—John E. AIl- 
len—Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
Making a Newspaper—J. L. Given— 
Holt. 

A Manual for Newspaper Making— 
Harrington and Frankenberg. 

Handbook for Newspaper Workers 
—G. M. Hyde—Appleton-Ginn. 

Practical Exercises in News Writing 
and Editing—Carl G. Miller—D. C. 
Heath. 

Manual of the Mechanics of Writ- 
ing—Raymond W. Pence. 

The Preparation of Manuscripts— 
Frank H. Vizatelly—Funk and Wag- 
nalls. 

The making of a style book is sug- 
gested as an activity for this unit. See 
the official style book of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. In gen- 
eral the contents should be general in- 
struction for preparation of copy, rules 
for grammar, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, use of figures, dates, and titles, 
proofreader’s and copyreader’s sym- 
bols, list of cautions. 


Bibliography 
Magazine Making—Bakelees—Vik- 
ing. 
Magazines and Newspapers of To- 
day — Campbell - Thomas - Harcourt 


Brace. 


History of American Magazines— 
Mott—Appleton. 
Printing—Maddox. 


Supplementary Bibliography for 
School Press 


School Press Management—Lambert 
Greenawalt. 

How To Publish a School Paper— 
Bessie M. Huff—Mentzer, Bush. 

Elements of Journalism—Mary J. J. 
Wrinn—Harpers. 

News Writing for High Schools— 
Leo N. Borah—Allyn, Bacon. 

News Writing in the High School— 
L. N. Flint, University of Kansas. 

Journalism for High Schools—Wil- 
liam N. Otto—Harcourt, Brace. 


Fundamentals of Journalism—Ivan 
Benson—Prentice—Hall. 


Supplementary Unit on Magazines 


I. Oral activities: a. Analyzing an 
assigned magazine for type and pro- 
portion of material and for class of 
readers appealed to; b. Summary of 
representative articles from the assign- 
ed magazine; c. Giving a “reading” 
from a story or article from the as- 
signed magazine after cutting it to suit- 
able length; d. Comparison of treat- 
ment of one subject in newspapers and 
magazines. 

II. Writing activities: a. Writing up 
class talks on magazines for notebooks; 
b. Original essays, verse, stories. 

III. Technical training: a. Prac- 
tice in various types of paragraph de- 
velopment—details, examples, com- 
parison and contrast, climax order, etc. 
b. Word study: Use of original simile 
and metaphor, Developing feeling for 
the exact word. 


Reasons for the Existence of a Course 
In Publicationws In Connecticut Schools 


Publications are a vital part of today’s world. 


It is necessary that 


pupils be trained to the habit of intelligent, discriminating reading. 
There are at present more than eighty school publications being 
conducted in this state under faculty advisership of student staffs. 


There is much inequality of opportunity for these groups. 


The 


time devoted to the study of publications varies from outside-of- 
school activity, to extra-curricular periods, to approved academic 


courses. 


Because interest in publications and their production has become 
an integral part of the educational system, some uniformity in their 


study becomes necessary. 


Major purposes of the work may be overlooked unless they be defi- 


nitely set up as objectives. 


Request has been made by experienced as well as new advisers of 
publications for such a course of study. 


Many other states have already prepared such outlines for their 


schools and have found their use profitable. 


The National Asso- 


ciation of English Teachers and the Division of Publications of the 
National Education Association have advocated their use and set 
upon them the stamp of approval. 


Features... Features 
(Continued from page 10) 

“Practical?” you ask. “Of course,” 
everyone agrees. What a saving the 
boys would make if they could knit 
their own sweaters and scarfs! From 
the actions and talk around school, it 
wouldn’t be at all surprising if some of 
the boys received knitted neckties from 
their girl friends for Christmas. It just 
goes to show what a little practice and 
effort can do! 


‘Interest In Art Natural’, 
Says Wood In Chalk Talk 
With Clever Illustrations 

“IT don’t know how I first became 
interested in art. I suppose it’s like any- 
thing else—natural,” explained Robert 
Wood after he had presented to the 
students a varied and entertaining pro- 
grom of chalk drawings. Mr. Wood dis- 
closed his artistic ability last Thursday 
in an activity ticket feature offered to 
the students. 

When asked what he thought of the 
Austin high school student body as an 
audience, he smiled and with a twinkle 
in his eye and no doubt a little exag- 
geration, he exclaimed, “I think it’s 
colossal, wonderful, marvelous, di- 
vine!” However, in a more _ serious 
manner he confided that he preferred 
to draw before college students. He 
went on to explain. “I don’t like to give 
performances at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noons, because the boys and girls are 
apt to be a little wiggly.” 

He was asked if he had ever really 
drawn pictures of his teachers behind 
their backs while he was attending 
school. “I’ve drawn many pictures in 
school but never of the teachers. That’s 
just a lot of bunk!” 

With swift, sure strokes Mr. Wood 
truly presented “Dramatic Adventures 
in Chalk.” The beauty of scenery, 
seriousness of thought, and yet clever 
humorous pictures were interspersed 
throughout the entire program. He ac- 
companied his drawings with appropri- 
ate poems or stories. 

In showing that kind looking eyes 
usually represent a kind personality, 
the young artist drew from the same 
face portraits of the father of the 
country, George Washington; the fa- 
mous railsplitter and President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and finally Uncle Sam, 
the character representing the United 
States which these two great men help- 
ed to develop. 

Humor was introduced when Mr. 
Wood drew pictures of four types of 
school boys, the studious, athletic, ig- 
norant, and the joker. Little Willy, the 
would-be fisherman, was portrayed. 
Different phases (faces) of the moon 
were shown. 
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A Bibliographical Experiment 


A Group Project Enriches the Newswriting Class 


NY subject or field of activity 
may be viewed from a narrow 
and restricted angle or extended 

to a broad and generous portion of 
the horizon. So it is with school press 
activities and its more distant horizon, 
the field of professional journalism. 

To assist in a deeper appreciation of 
the field of their avocation and bring 
out the distinctly human element, 
which is the essence and core of jour- 
nalism at its best, Miss Maude L. 
Staudenmayer of Solomon Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
had one of her editors assist her in 
annotating a bibliography for the use 
of the newswriting class. As the pur- 
pose of a bibliography is to guide and 
suggest within a well defined field, the 
following sample of what was accomp- 
lished in Solomon Junior High School 
will illustrate the purpose and achieve- 
ment of Miss Staudenmayer. 

“We have examined about two hun- 
dred books omitting any textbooks for 
we wanted to select those that might 
arouse interest without being too tech- 
nical,” writes Miss Staudenmayer. The 
C. S. P. A. has a 700 title list under 
adviser examination which is eventually 
to be published. This brief bibliog- 
raphy is a sample of what may be ex- 
pected. It is likewise a sample of an 
excellent way for an adviser to arouse 
the element of appreciation in her 
school. ’ 


Advertising 

Rorty, James. “Our Master’s Voice.” 

394 pp. 1934. John Day Co. $3.00. 

Advertising, “our master’s voice,” 
comes in for its share of lampooning 
by a man who uses twenty years of ob- 
servation as testimony. Fiction, satire, 
wit, all aid him in picturing present- 
day advertising tactics and the men 


behind them. 


Biography 
Miller, Max. “I Cover the Water- 
front.” 


204 pp. 1932. Dutton. $2.00. 


In a garret sanctum on the west 
coast, Max Miller wrote his news of 
the waterfront. This book of jottings, 
the record of a ship reporter’s life, 
captures the human interest story about 
everything he meets at the seaside. 


Winkler, John K. “W. R. Hearst, 


an American Phenomenon.” 


354 pp. 1928. Simon & Schuster. 
$4.00. 


How a youth of twenty-four, who 
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took over the “limp rag” of a news- 
paper called The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, in 1887, progressed to the 
ownership of thirty-nine newspapers 
and magazines, and the control of na- 
tional and international movements. 
The volume treats of Hearst more as 
a human phenomenon, an “astonish- 
ing product of our times,” than as a 
strictly newspaper personality. 

Finley, Mrs. Ruth E. “The Lady of 

Godey’s.” 

318 pp. 1931. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Embodied in the crinoline-frocked, 
hoop-skirted fashion plates of Godey’s 
Ladies Book, the Vogue of the Vic- 
torian era, was Sarah Josepha Hale, 
first woman editor in America. Hers 
was a crusading heart, embracing the 
broad acreage of early America. Here 
the beginnings of education marked 
progress, while this woman editor re- 
corded and aided each step forward. 

Parker, Cornelia Stratton. “An 

American Idyll.” 
190 pp. 1919. Atlantic Monthly 

Press. $1.15. 


A wife turns author in the idyll of 
her years of married life, tramping 
about the earth with her writer hus- 
band, Carleton H. Parker. He sat at 
the round table of economics lending 
his pen to labor problems. 


Drama 

Bridges, Robert. “Overheard in 

Arcady.” 

133 pp. 1894. Scribner. 

Dickens, R. H. Davis, and other 
nineteenth century men of letters find 
their fictional characters dramatized 
and dramatizing their author’s style of 
writing while they discuss themselves. 


Essays 
Broun, Heywood. 
at Night.” 
268 pp. 1921. 
Co. $2.50. 


A present-day columnist suggests in 
his book, “newspaper articles of any 
sort done more or less on the spur 
of the moment for next day’s con- 
sumption.” Some of the chapters have 
appeared in newspapers; others record 
the enmity of Harvard and Yale, a re- 
viewer’s notebook, and satirical light- 
veined subjects revealing the versatile 
play of thought of the author. 


“Seeing Things 


Harcourt, Brace & 


Fiction 
Brooks, Jonathan. “High Ground.” 
318 pp. 1928. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00. 
Biblical children, Matthew, Mark, 


Luke, John, and Ruth, each writes 
about his or her editor-father who had 
“the old fight” in him, and who al- 
ways took the “high ground.” 

White, William Allen. “In Our 

Town.” 

369 pp. 1926. 

A country newspaper which refused 
to put on city airs, is the main char- 
acter in this book. Within its pages 
are recorded the lives of many of the 
town folk as seen through the news- 
paper’s columns. 


Macmillan. 


Humor 


Rogers, Will. “The Illiterate Di- 


gest. 
351 pp. 1924. Burt. $ .75. 


Rambling and chatty, in the Rogers 
manner, are these discussions on chew- 
ing gum, popular songs, presidents, 
and California. Humorous, first per- 
son accounts, they tell a frank and 
witty tale, with many a satirical reflec- 
tion on the government. 


Seldes, Gilbert. “The Seven Live- 
ly Arts.” 

398 pp. 1924. Harper. $4.00. 

The laughter of a continent is gath- 
ered in this feature book of the 
“lively” arts. Charlie Chaplin, the 
music of Gilbert and Sullivan, Fanny 
Brice, the people who “make fun”, re- 
ceive tribute. Krazy Kat of the comic 
strip merits a chapter of his own, 
while such classics in comics as Mr. 
and Mrs., Andy Gump, and Tooner- 


ville Trolley, are discussed. 


Poetr 
Wrinn, Mary J. J. “The Hollow 
Reed.” 
514 pp. 1935. Harper. $2.75. 


“The Hollow Reed” is an inspira- 
tion to creative endeavor in poetry. 
The principles of verse form are ex- 
plained, while many examples of fa- 
mous and modern experimental verse 
are cited. 


Vocational 

Edited by the Times. “The Thun- 

derer in the Making.” 

515 pp. 1935. Macmillan. $5.00. 

In celebration of its 150th anniver- 
sary, The London Times has issued 
the first of a series of books telling 
the history of that paper. 

Bickel, Karl A. “New Empires.” 

112 pp. 1930. Lippincott. $1.50. 


The radio and newspaper are treated 
as modern empire builders, showing 
how one compliments the other. Early 
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chapters offer present-day weapons of 
knowledge which the journalists needs. 
The book includes an international sur- 
vey of broadcasting. 

Bullard, F. Lauriston. “Famous War 

Correspondents.” 

438 pp. 1914. Little, Brown & Co. 

$2.00. 

The book is “practically a history of 
war correspondence.” It gives a resume 
of the rise of the war correspondent, 
and twelve chapters on the lives of the 
famous correspondents and their con- 
tracts with history in the making. 

Hill, Edwin C. “The Human Side 

of the News.” 

226 pp. 1934. Walter Black, Inc. 

$1.00. 

Radio talks which are universally re- 
quested, have been gathered in this 
book which romanticises and human- 
izes popular people, places, and powers. 


Irwin, Will. “Propaganda and the 


Interviewing . 


An Art To Be 


HIS is the second of a series of 

interviews secured by the 10th 
grade newswriting students of Miss Bess 
Tye, Adviser to The Marshallite of John 
Marshall Junior High School, Pasa- 
dena, California. Readers of The Re- 
view were introduced to these inter- 
views in the January Review, and to 
the class by the publication of its pic- 
ture in that issue. 


By Mary Heinzelman 


eps leaves to caviar, edibly speak- 
ing, typifies the jump of Francis 
Lederer from an obscure Czechoslo- 
vakian peasant boy to the matinee king 
of America. 

Born of poor parentage, young Fran- 
cis led a meagre existence which neces- 
sitated his working his way through 
the Prague Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
It was while attending this school that 
he was recognized as a genius and was 
therefore called to Berlin where he 
scored his first sensational success with 
Elizabeth Bergner in “Romeo and Ju- 
liet.” From then on, it was musical com- 
edy, legitimate productions and motion 
pictures that all went together to put 
him in his present statis. The top. 

As I entered the sound stage, I look- 
ed at Mr. Lederer. His whole attitude 
gave an impression of genuine mascu- 
linity, graciously at ease. He was quite 
tall with a _ well-trimmed physique 
which was set off by slightly curly dark 
brown hair and great, dark, deep-set 
eyes. His hands were nicely kept and 
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News.” 
325 pp. 1936. 
Co. $2.75. 

“Or what makes you think so?” 
Tracing the history of news through 
its rise, struggle, and freedom, the au- 
thor reaches the propagandist years 
which he probes with the understand- 
ing of personal observation. The book 
has a splendid, concise chapter of “the 
dim beginnings of news.” 

Wright, Arnold. “Baboo English as 

Tis Writ.” 

108 pp. (very old). 

A source of newspaper history sel- 
dom scanned, which shows the long 
strides journalism has made, is India’s 
printed native newspaper. In contrast 
to the polished, accurate sheet of to- 
day, this humorous oddity sets forth 
examples of the only way it printed 
news, crudely written and badly print- 


ed. 


McGraw-Hill Book 


Cultivated 


he used them in such a manner that 
they undoubtedly named him as an 
artist. 


7 star’s greatest interest outside 
of the stage and screen is world 
peace. He is the president of the World 
Peace Federation, which occupies a 
vital position among international 
peace organizations. It was this infor- 
mation that prompted the following 
question: 

“How did you happen to become so 
vitally interested in world peace that 
you devote all your spare moments to 
furthering its realization?” 

Without a moment's hesitation he 
replied, “Let me answer that by asking 
you a question. If you at the age of 12, 
woke up one morning at the sound of 
a great explosion and saw buildings 
and cathedrals crumbling to the earth; 
if your father and brother were killed 
and all you had to eat was a plate of 
sugar beets once every two days and 
then only leaves from the trees in the 
meantime, what would you do? That is 
my answer.” 

I asked him what was the greatest 
obstacle to overcome in furthering the 


World Peace Federation. 


“The greatest obstacle,” he told me, 
“is the lack of people to have enough 
of the honesty of purpose to get be- 
hind such a movement. If there were 
twelve people who would be sincere 
and go into it with enthusiasm, they 
could bring about world peace in two 
years.” 


“Well, do you think that the League 
of Nations will have much effect on 
world peace?” 


S THE words “League of Na- 

tions” left my mouth he replied, 
“Definitely no. I am the most disap- 
pointed man in the League situation. 
It has failed and is insufficient to settle 
any major difficulties. I do not advo- 
cate the United States joining it.” 

I then asked if the motion pictures 
would have an influence in fostering 
world peace. 

“Yes”, he told me, “the motion pic- 
tures are of a tremendous influence. 
Any picture that leaves a group of peo- 
ple with the feeling that ‘Gabriel Over 
the White House’ left us, is, undoubt- 
edly, stirring. Pictures of this type 
helped the idea of peace to those who 
did not have an opportunity to read 
about it in books.” 

Inevitably our talk turned toward 
acting, the screen. “An actor’s job is to 
play the part to which he is contracted 
so as to make the character live,” he 
insisted, “I don’t particularly care as to 
the depth of the part, but I do like one 
that is well written. 

“What are the qualifications of be- 
coming a good actor?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Not much intellectual ability,” he 
admitted frankly, “If someone wants 
to be an actor, he has to be taught by 
life, itself, which is the greatest teacher. 
He must have the courage to be him- 
self, but he must learn to have control 
of his emotions.” 


DL4¥ING his versatility, Mr. 
Lederer learned to speak English 
in six weeks so that he might make his 
London debut on the stage. This seem- 
ed so miraculous to me that I was im- 
pelled to ask how he had managed it. 

“Oh, I think that English is a simple 
language to learn,” he offered, “and 
although I by no means speak perfect- 
ly, I will say that I learned English 
grammar in five minutes.” 

Because of the late hour, I arose to 
leave, but hastily slipped in the ques- 
tion, “What do you think will be the 


future of the colored pictures?” 


“Colored pictures,” he answered, 
“are rapidly taking the place of the 
present type. Of course, it will prob- 
ably take some time for the public to 
become accustomed to its difference, 
but as a whole, I believe it will be very 
successful.” 


So with my allotted time being dis- 
solved and after thanking Mr. Lederer 
for allowing me some of his time, I 
walked down stage 4 with an exuberant 


feeling. 
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The Possibilities of the School Paper 


(Continued from page 8) 


selling not only the school, its activi- 
ties, and policies, but the individual 
teachers as well to pupils, parents and 
friends, as well as other taxpayers in 
the community. 


T HE principal can definitely af- 
fect the question of instruction 
by encouraging teachers to have their 
children report the results of tests, 
projects, and other types of class ac- 
tivities and then drawing the attention 
of other teachers to the article on the 
speed and accuracy with which a cer- 
tain class did a stated assignment or 
developed a certain project; then stim- 
ulating other teachers to match or sur- 
pass the accomplishments of that re- 
ported. Frequently articles on com- 
parative test results, tardy and attend- 
ance records, short story contests, 
honor challenges, and honor rolls can 
be used to great advantage in giving 
not only greater co-operation but in 
raising the standards of both pupils 
and teachers accomplishment. 

The principal by drawing the atten- 
tion of shop instructor B to the printed 
account of instructor A’s exhibit, dem- 
onstration, or phases of various ac- 
tivities can frequently stimulate teacher 
B to greater endeavor and thus keep 
him on his toes. 

In a certain school, one teacher made 
the study of immigration and toler- 
ance of greatest interest to her pupils 
by using the so-called psychological 
approach in presenting the problem to 
her class, made up largely of children 
of foreign extraction. She started with 
the different nationalities represented 
in the class. Where their parents or 
forebears came from and why they 
came. This naturally led to a real 
live interest in the geography of Eur 
ope in general as well as the geog- 
raphy and history of several European 
countries. The children brought into 
the room many articles of clothing as 
well as some unique utensils and ar- 
ticles brought into this country by 
their parents from the fatherland. 
These articles were examined, studied, 
discussed and later arranged in the 
form of an exhibit. 

The account of the project printed 
in the columns of the school paper 
drew from another teacher in the same 
building the remark, “Now, why didn’t 
I think of that?” 

Thus the school paper can be used 
to put the stamp of approval upon 
good practices of instruction and by 
the wise use of this procedure the prin- 
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cipal may use the paper to challenge 
other members of the teaching staff to 
emulate the approved practices. 


7 HE school paper can be used to 
play an important role in help- 
ing create a wholesome school spirit, 
develop and maintain morale, as well 
as support the best traditions of the 
school. This can be done by holding 
to the policy of always playing up the 
good news features and emphasizing 
the desirable phases of pupil, class and 
school life while playing down or ig- 
noring the undesirable features. 

Several boys in a class in one of our 
junior schools observed the fact that 
some of their classmates were failing 
to bring lunches to school. Upon in- 
vestigation, they learned that the fam- 
ily was in poverty. A movement for 
providing lunches for worthy pupils 
was immediately launched without the 
use of a single name and all needy 
children were properly provided for. 

A school paper was recently spons- 
oring a “Solve This Puzzle” contest 
for which a cash prize was offered. 
The sponsor was very much surprised 
one evening when two boys hurried 
into her office with the puzzle solved, 
stating that they had solved it not for 
themselves, but wished it credited to a 
needy member of their class. The 
story was played up in the paper, but 
again no names were mentioned. 

In a recent issue of a school paper 
an editorial on the practice of promis- 
cuous spitting was run. The article 
vividly painted the picture of pupils 
hanging over the second floor corridor 
railing spitting down on their school 
mates passing along the hall below. It 
ended with the statement, “This filthy 
practice must stop!” Anyone reading 
the article would doubtless immediate- 
ly form a rather unsavoury opinion of 
the school and its administration. 

The paper can be used advantage- 
ously to put over a real campaign on 
school civic projects such as the 
“clean up” campaigns, citizenship re- 
sponsibilities in the classroom and on 
the playground the creation of an in- 
terest and desire for specific school ac- 
tivities, clubs, hobbies and the like. 
This can be accomplished by mapping 
out a program of editorial campaign- 
ing and continually hammering away 
on the same point for the desired time 
and then clinching the point at the 
psychological moment. 

An interesting example of this type 
of thing is noted in the columns of 
The Junior Four Review, published by 


Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, 
under the title of “Girls pick up paper 
more quickly than boys.” 


A careful study of secondary school 
newspapers tends to create the opinion 
that in more than one community Sen- 
ior and Junior High School Principals 
are not ignoring the opportunity to use 
the columns of their paper for the ex- 
press purpose of combatting unfavor. 
able school propaganda found in the 
public press of the community. 


The same paper before mentioned 
carries a column called “Puree” whose 
express purpose appears to be that of 
subtly selling to pupils and through 
them, to the home and community, 
not only the school and its work but 
the teachers, and teacher contributions 
to the school and the community as 


well. 
A SCHOOL paper can be an in- 
valuable asset to any school, 
elementary as well as secondary, pro- 
vided it is made a part of the regular 
school curriculum. The larger the 
number of pupils who participate in 
its composition, production and cir- 
culation, the greater will be its bene- 
fits to the school. A paper, to be of 
greatest value to a school, should ap- 
peal to pupils and to parents and be 
read by townspeople of the community 
as well. This tends to bring about a 
closer relationship between the com- 
munity and the school. To render a 
service that will make the needs of 
the interests of the school articulate, 
necessitates an understanding of the 
school, its organization and its prob- 
lems. 


The benefits to be gained from the 
student publication, if properly guided 
and directed, are very great. The 
dangers suggested attend only the care- 
lessly organized and loosely conducted 
publication. The day of “laissez faire” 
on the question of school papers in 
most schools is now a thing of the past. 
Most advisers, school principals and 
school supervisers agree with Dr. John 
A. Dewey, who declares that “To fail 
to assure children guidance and direc- 
tion is not merely to permit them to 
operate in a blind and spasmodic fash- 
ion; but it promotes the formation of 
habits of immature, undeveloped and 
egotistic activity.” 

Guidance and direction thus takes 
on the meaning that impulses and de- 
sires take effect through material that 
is impersonal and objective. And this 
material can be provided in a way 
which will obtain ordered and consecu- 
tive development of experience by 
means of the thoughtful selection and 
organization of material by those hav- 
ing the broadest experience. 
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